Czechoslovakia: 
‘BRITAIN 
| WAKES UP 


i 

|BXPrrience teaches me that it 
38 possible to get into hot water 
Biy by asking questions. In a 
ie ommentary I put a few to 
cifists concerning a handful of un- 
Ttunate Eastern European states- 
N who, because they disagreed with 
© Political doctrines of the Soviet 
°vernment under whose influence 
k Y had fallen, were either exiled, 
: mbrsoned or executed. 
COM | ld pacifists, I asked, simply 
1 diss) stig this sort of thing happen and 
rede. not contemplate any kind of 
F Tess against the tyrants who 


ue ta jubosed those sentences? There were 
1 Act ne Or two other questions of a like 
ae’ and some replies were pub- 

ag, | tied in Peace News. 
mie! ey Yhat was interesting for me, how- 
Tret Was the fact that one or two 
ap nlers told me directly they did not 
t flee with me and thought, quite 
‘if -Viously, that I was unversed in the 
J ay ust’s case. The interest of this 


Yin the fact that one cannot either 
Tee or disagree with a question. 
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® can only answer it. I suspect 
aan one or two consciences had been 
—- they. stirred and any answer to 
Tempe. questions was going to be an 

, atrassing affair. 
admit they were difficult to 
Ih et? but answered they must be. 
Jing2ct, 1 would say now that the 
Thole. “ pacifist movement,” if it can 
Said that there is such a coherent 
fheenisation, will either live and 


v -! : 
Corry, or fall into a state of 


day sw 


or 


EE || th Ption unless it finds answers to 
at Cor kind of questions I posed in that 
Oo ™mentary, and to the very similar 


ae 


| Tastions which are perplexing one 

= |th. loving organisation or another 
owe ~ eghout the country. 

ble N ° 
tives echoslovakia 
at M&..pruce ODSPUR, writing in 
f ie this place last week, dwelt on’ 
, n 

ar 


ain— 


®vents in Czechoslovakia. As the 
dealt there is unquestionably 
Tay most staggering and the most 
44 1 Rye" aimed at democracy since 
7, €r entered Prague, I am taking 


Nb) “ie ij ~ 5 f 
wh. iberty of enlarging a little on 
hat Mr. Odspur had to say. I may 


j fest be bold enough again to ask a 
Tes obys More questions. After all, it is 
hangus that what can happen to a 
1 ha: dful of politicians one day can 
5} ang 2 to a whole nation the next 
D a, eventually, as we shall see in 
1 Sie ttter of weeks, to a very exten- 
by. W area of the world’s surface. 
ing” Vh 


itehall misleads 


| JEsPire all Mr. Bevin’s admirable 
iy ty, Qualities as a Foreign Secre- 
nly; fui? Whitehall has been almost wil- 
a Misleading about the state of 
in Czechoslovakia since the 
of last year. I write 
good 
1938, 
€ European diplomats have 
Incapable of reading the signals 
toy PeSult of which they grossly mis- 
} Rug.Pteted the direction in which 
Phe S12n policy was heading. It will 
} 8g Und, as history takes its course 
Offi; , ime takes the sting out of 
OO) tel,-* despatches, that diplomatic 
yy terme ms to London were couched in 
hale Of optimism about the un- 
Sloyaje ele foundations of Czecho- 
aa democracy; that Russian 
j (CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 
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“THREE PENCE _ 


TALK OF CIVIL DEFENCE 
IS TRAGIC FOLLY 


By Kathieen Lonsdaie, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
FEW weeks ago Sir John Hodsell, Home Office Inspector 


General of Civil Defence, 


defence plans for the next war. 


that must be faced squarely by 
is inevitable. 
ing at some future time, ought 
we not to make them? Even if 
we believe that war is not in- 
evitable, should we not be pre- 
pared, in case it comes? 

I suggest that the answers to 
these questions should be con- 
sidered under two headings. 
Firstly, what civil defence is pos- 
sible in an atomic war? Secondly, 
will such preparation make war 
more likely? 

One first point needs to be cleared 
up. Many people think that because 
atomic warfare is so terrible, it will 
not be used, either from fear of re- 
taliation or from compassionate reluc- 
tanee. Gas, they say, was used in 
World War I, but not in World War 
II; therefore we need not prepare for 
atom-bombs, still less for bacterial or 
genetic weapons or any of those other 
horrors that mean world-suicide. 


A WAR-WINNER 


That supposition shows an entire 
misunderstanding of the nature of the 
weapons involved, and ignores the 
moral deterioration that is insepar- 
able from war itself. Gas was a poor 
weapon; never a war-winner; merely 
an attack on public morale. Atom- 
bombs are super-weapons; any deter- 
mined aggressor would not hesitate to 
use them, for a sudden, co-ordinated 
and unexpected attack would certain- 
ly cripple, if not paralyse organised 


Shadow of the Bomb 


The intense heat from the atomic 
bomb at Hiroshima affected the 
paint on a gasholder 14 miles 
from the centre of the damage— 
except where ‘the surface was 
shielded by the wheel and spindle. 
This picture (Crown copyright reserved) 
was included in the report of the British 


Mission to Japan on the effects of the 
bomb published by the Stationery Office. 


spoke at Bristol about civil 
This is undoubtedly a problem 
all who believe that another war 


If we can make plans now which may relieve suffer- 


retaliation, though retaliation would 


be attempted. 

is the USA piling up a stock of 
atom-bombs for nothing? The 
fact is, that if war comes, these 


bombs will be used, and to make 
serious plans for defence on the as- 
sumption that they will not, would be 
as stupid as to ignoré the invention of 
aeroplanes or of rocket-propulsion. 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


The preparations for the last war 
consisted mainly of trial and error 
measures: gas-masks and decontam- 
ination squads were not needed, nor 
the provision made in hospitals for 
the treatment of typhus. Many air- 
raid shelters became flooded atid un- 
usable; rest and distribution centres 
were needed for refugees from raided 
districts and were not at first avail- 
able (except as voluntarily set up in 
church halls and Friends Meeting 
Houses). Evacuated families  re- 
turned in times of quiet and then had 
to be re-evacuated later. Mistakes 
were continually made and corrected. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that 

in an 2tomic war mistakes cannot be reme- 

died, and that war is the greatest mistake 
of ail, for in an atomic war no serious 
defence is pussible. 


At Hiroshima, in a fraction of an 
instant, 27 out of 33 fire-stations were 
gutted and three-quarters of the fire- 
fighting personnel put out of action. 
At the same time fires broke out all 
_over the city. A quarter-of-a-million 
people were killed or injured, but so 
were 90 per cent. of the doctors and 
75 per cent. of the nurses. Every 
hospital but one was wrecked, every 
power and railway station, every tele- 
graph and telephone exchange de- 
stroyed. The city was saturated with 
disaster. 

And this was the first atom-bomb, 
a comparative baby, exploded high in 
the air so as to prevent the terrible 


’ 


radio-active products of the explosion 
from settling on the ground. 

Yes: that bomb was detonated mer- 
cifully; if it had been exploded under 
water in the neighbourhood of a big 
town like Bristol, so that the poison- 
ous spray would settle on the build- 
ings and on the ground, that town 
would be so contaminated for months 
that no-one could live there. Bikini 
was contaminated in this way; more 
than a year later, Dr. Stafford” L. 
Warren, Chief of Radiological Safety, 
reported that the island, was still un- 
inhabitable. 


SHELTERS USELESS 


We may ring our towns round in 
the country with ambulances, hos- 
pitals, fire-stations. We may caleu- 
late the thickness of conerete that will 
protect from the blast of an atom- 
bomb and we may build deep shelters; 
but if the ground above is contamin- 
ated for months, how are people to 
come out of the shelters or rescue 
squads to operate? And most of our 
big towns are near water. That 
makes’Great Britain one of the most 
vulnerable of targets. 

Moreover, the atom bomb is a weapon 
of treachery; it could be planteg in time 
of apparent peace in the hold of a ship as 
part of an innocent cargo and so detonated 
as to pin-point its target without warning. 
Are we all to live in deep shelters all our 
lives? 

Some defence measures are theo- 
retically possible; white clothing and 
dark glasses will minimise heat and 
glare effects at a distance; perman- 
ent evacuation from big towns would 
be the most effective protection of all, 
short of the prevention of war itself. - 
But with the present limited housing 
shortage looming so large on the 
economic horizon, are we prepared to 
rehouse all the urban population of 
Great Britain, rebuild all our fac- 
tories and offices in the country and 
provide such a transport system as 
to prevent concentration anywhere? 

Talk of civil defence in these cir- 
cumstances is tragic folly, not merely 
because we are deluding ourselves in- 
to thinking we are safe when that 
kind of safety is impossible, but be- 
cause the very measures we take aré 
creating a vested interest in war, and 
are making war more likely. 


VESTED INTERESTS 


Every man and woman engaged in 
making plans for the next war has a 
vested interest in war; the nearer 
war comes, the safer is their job, the 
bigger the profits to be earned by 
those who sell what may be needed. 
The Home Office Inspectorate of Civil 
Defence are paid to do their job by us, 
and of course they do it as well as 
they can. If war were unthinkable, 
they would have to find other jobs. 
Part of their job is to\create an at- 
mosphere of security. But it is a false 
security, and all the good folk who 
think that by helping in these meas- 
ures they may be helping to prevent 
future suffering are not merely 
wasting their time, they are wasting 
the thought and energy that they 
ought to be putting into the »reven- 
tion of war. 
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HOPE 


y NE of the distinctive character- 
O istics of a civilisation which, 
having already “broken down,” is 
ripe for its “universal state,” is, 
according to Prof, Toynbee, the mul- 
tiplication of déracinées, of displaced 
persons as we should call them, in 
but not of the life of the great 
society. 


This dictum is forcibly recalled by 
a report in The Christian News Let- 
ter this month on social conditions in 
Central Europe: for the author, a 
German expellee, cites “the uprooted 
individual” (a category into which 
falls the bulk of the German populace, 
deprived all at once of its ac- 
eustomed technological environment) 
as “the most arresting phenomenon of 
our times.” He is, moreover, “ stand- 
ing at the cross-roads ”: 


Faced with the prospect of a zero 
existence, he may take the way of 
nihilism and atheism, renouncing all 
transcendental expectations and 
obligations and surrendering himself 
completely to the realisation of secu- 
lar possibilities. If the modern 
nihilist is able to resist the temp- 
tations to cynicism, demoralisation 
and criminality, he must be driven 
sooner or later to some form of Bol- 
shevism ... 


But the uprooted individual is open 
for another decision. He may find a 
new understanding of a Gospel that 
was proclaimed to the poor and not, 
in the first instance, to the rich and 
satisfied. Secretly, and often it.may 
be unconsciously, he is waiting to 
hear a new and less pharisaical, a 
more sincere and radical word from 
the Christian pulpit. Something in 
his soul is open to a new encounter 
with genuine Christian truth. ~ 


Are we able to predict his future 
attitude? He may be ready to break 
abruptly with all the blessings of the 
Constantinian era of the Church, and 
to return to the catacombs, 


To any reader of Toynbee’s Study 
of History, this chaice must appear 
startlingly familiar, It is the very 
one, between violence and satyagraha, 
that confronted the “internal prole- 
tariat”” of the Roman Empire — the 
choice which was finally decided by 
St. Paul and his immediate success- 
ors, 


Can~the Primitive Church find its 
counterpart in Europe’ today? In 
Italy, Time reports, a Catholic priest, 
Father Riccardo Lombardi, is launch- 
ing a crusade for the reordering of 
society “ without the need of violence, 
but through love.’ Possessed, it 
seems, by a spirit recalling St. Fran- 
cis’, he is everywhere snatching the 
ground from under the Communists’ 
feet. And Italy is no occupied coun- 
try, overshadowed by “ Little Poonas,” 
or deprived of the means of armed 
defence. 


Aldous Huxley once suggested that 
the country of Bismarck and Clause- 
witz might, if defeated and occupied, 
paradoxically be the first in the West 
to put the power of non-violence to 
the proof. May it be that in Niemol- 
ler’s call to the German people to 
ignore the de-nazification decrees, we 
have the first stirrings of a Christian 
Resistanée there? 


Launched by men trained in the dis- 
cipline of non-violence, and prepared 
if need be for the catacombs, such a 
Resistance would have unpredictable 
results. For nothing could conflne it 
to the British and American Zones. 
Inevitably, it would spread to the Rus- 
sian as well, and through Czechoslo- 
vakia South and East... 


Who knows whether Germany, 
bowed down by the waters of Babylon. 
may not have been singled out, bv the 
very depth of her humiliation, for a 
more glorious mission than has fallen 


to the lot of any nation in modern 
times? 


'This. is the 


Peace Movements discuss Mr. 


political arena... 


ANY pacifists will read 


this declaration with 
genuine regret. From the first 
appearance of Mr. Murry’s 


“Necessity of Pacifism ” he has 
been a standard bearer of the 
cause and clearly it is not a 
declaration which he finds it 
easy to make. He confesses to 
being still “ pacifist at heart.” 

What then has produced this change 
in attitude? In concrete terms the 
threat of Soviet Russia to the life of 
the free societies and the impossibility 
of meeting that threat in any other 
way than by compelling Russia to 
come into a World Authority and 
waging a preventive war now if she 
refuses. 

It is the contemporary form of the 


the war in Svain—the dilemma _ to 
which attention was called in the 
Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission set up by the British Council 
of Churches—the dilemma between 
the moral demand of the pacifist 
faith and the seeming irrelevance of 
pacifist polities. 


For non-pacifist too 


It is a dilemma for pacifist and non- 
pacifist and if there are any pacifists 
who have not felt its challenge they 
ought to read this book and oven their 
hearts to its sincere and closely 
reasoned argument. It does not seem 
to me, however, that Mr. Murry has 
resolved the dilemma, he has onlv 
transferred himself from one horn to 
the other. 

With Mr. Murry’s high valuation of 


agree, and the news day by day 
underlines the contention that its life 
is threatened. It does embody Chris- 
tian values. however imperfectiv. 
And if the Free Societies feel that it 
would be “utterly wrong and a 
shameful betrayal” to throw down all 
defences against a nation which defin- 
itely repudiates their most precious 
social achievement, then Mr. Murry 
believes they would be right and he 
would be unwilling to do or say any- 
thing to weaken their resolve. 

So the dilemma starkly presented is 


*The Free, Societv, by John Middleton Murty, 
Dakers, /12s. 6d. 


first of three 
prominent spokesmen of the British and American 


dilemma which faced the pacifist over, 


the Free Society we*shall most of us. 


reviews in which 


Murry’s new book.* 


The Pacifist Dilemma 


“ With this book, which is the first fruits of my continuous thinking 
during the war, I discard my pacifism and deliberately enter the 


Accept Atomic War or Sacrifice the 
Free Society. Mr. Murry feels bound 
to accept Atomic War because he sees 
no other practical or practicable 
method of defending the Free Society. 
Not that he is very hopeful even of 
this, “We must regard it as almost 
axiomatic that the Free Society can- 
not be successfully defended by post- 
atomic war. The means employed 
will almost certainly destroy the end. 
Nevertheless, the only pacifist alter- 
native is to take refuge from reality 
in an unholy combination of the 
Utopian policy of unilateral disarma- 
ment and a practical policy of un- 
limited appeasement.” 

To the conscientious objector Mr. 
Murry suggests that “the purely in- 


by 
Dr. ALEX WOOD 


Lecturer in Physics at Cam- 
bridge, and a member of the 
National Peace Council. 


dividual conscience is an anachronism 
and a nonentity”’ and that “the in- 
dividual person in the modern nation 
state is largely an illusion.” Marxist 
theory and the experience of the war 
will have convinced’many CO’s that it 
is not possible to disentangle oneself 
completely from a society at war, but 
few will be prepared to go as far as 
Mr. Murry asks them. It may be true 
that the “conscientious objector now 
overates under licence from the State, 
and is simply allotted tasks in the 
war machine which do not offend his 
veculiar idiosyncrasy,” but at least he 
has declared that “in a human society 
every individual is valid as an in- 
dividual” and “has asserted his 
reverence for the individual person,” 
which for Mr. Murry used to be the 
basis of democracy (Pledge of Peace 
p. 50). . 
will the Christian readily 
accept Oliver. Cromwel] as his pattern 
—creator of a more tolerant society 
though he may have been, ‘“ Those 
who wish to serve the Christian 
Society or the Free Society—and 
today they are indistineuishable— 
must,” says Mr. Murry, “accept the 
example of Cromwell, and be prenared 
like him, to outrage the Spirit of 
Christ in making war if need me, to 


O, don’t be too hopeful—th 
the last time I shall hold)® 
my begging bowl, though I’m s re 
must be as tired of crying as youl 
hearing, “Alms for the love 
Allah.” a 
This is only the last time of asking 24 
gifts of £25 to the PN Fund. We M6 
eighteen more—or nine gifts of £307) 
; secure the £50 which our supporter i 


Channel Isles has promised if they 
forthcoming. 


{ 
a 


With that sum, we should be well amy ide 
towards a better paper and better publlé ’ 
Must the offer ga by default? Unless j an 
recéive the gifts before the end of the md! j 
I shall have to write and tell him that! sa 
must. On the contrary, if we do rettl! aq 
them, I promise to stop begging for @ ff tu 
quarter, and if possible to replace this P® of 
by a pocket cartoon. Ey 

THE EDITOR. fr 

Contributions since Feb. 25: £6 58. th 
Total for 1948: £82 12s. 8d. if. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to Pe | ' 
News, Ltd., and address them to the Acco}. 
ant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road N.4d ret 

she 


compel Soviet Russia to enter a F 
Society of nations.” This is a Bt 
saying. 

There may be times when we hé] 
deliberately to depart from the let™ 
of the Christian ethic, but if we are} 


outrage the Spirit of Christ, wi” a 
guidance is left to us? Are we MP) (Qo, 
committed to doing evil that 8%] gay 
may come;.to justifying the means " 


a reference to the end; and in parti@} — 
lar to being ruthless with persons} ™ 
order to achieve a desirable societ!} 
In short, are we not lining up W 


the Communists? LV 

I cannot, along any of these lin® his 
find justification for urging, or eV} —+ 
acquiescing in a policy which invol¥ tele 
the indiscriminate massacre of M@  selt 
women and children on a s@| poli 
hitherto unsnown—a massacre PF Ten 
petuated through generations to co) | og 
And in my view, if we do acquies ' Cou: 


we shall be as responsible for “ rT 


massacre when it comes as if we h# bee, 
taken part in it with our own ha the 
This responsibility we cannot assum) "in 4 
Utopian, but... il 

I am inclined to agree that um : Bl 
lateral disarmament is Utopian a ae 
might invite aggression. And ‘| th ‘ 
negotiated peace and the conferé®’) 8 b 
table look at resent rather My “BO 
appeasement. But however bath A 


rupt we may be in the political fi@} long 


we are under constraint to defend ¢ im ul 
values, in which we believe by loyal} #€as 
to them at whatever risk, and to set) me 
the Free Society only by constructs 
and positive methods. j tu \ 

And so we lay down the book wi ale 
genuine resnect for its deep sincerll t 3 
and grateful to Mr. Murry for mul fhat 
that helps to clear our thinking # — 
for his frank criticism of the pacill? i 


movement, so much of which is OM} 


Power motive and Gandhi 
QURELY Peace News is the one 
‘en A alk : : 
paper in Britain wherein a paci- 
fist can criticise Gandhi without being 
misunderstood. Mr. Malaiperuman 
answers me saying that such criticism 
is a@ presumption. One is reminded 
that in India Gandhi is being deified; 
but, from personal contacts I have 
made, it seems that British pacifists 
realise that we can learn from the 
imperfections of any man. 


Indians never had the choice of 
bloody revolution against the British 
for against the latter’s might it was 
impossible. Also India did not attain 
her freedom by mass non-violence. 
Had she done so, the British retreat 
would have occurred during one of the 
mass disobedience campaigns. 


India will now organise her own 
national defence, probably with our 
co-operation, and also her own inter- 
nal violence system. Indians will 
then find the yoke just as painful: 
even if it does not belong to the 
foreigners. ‘Perhaps they have 
already done so for Gandhi was 
assassinated by an Indian after in- 
dependence was granted. 


Gandhi did not suffer martyrdom. 
A martyr’s death is nremeditated and 
voluntary; Gandhi had just announced 
that he honed to live about 180 years. 


It is also ;nonsense to say that 
Gandhi was not a ovolitician. He 
directed.the political life of India, and 
like all politicians he used symbols 
to influence the masses. Of course 
the loincloth stood for something 
much better than the cigar, but I am 
not going to judge Mr. Churchill and 


say that he was any the less sincere 
or devoted to his cause than Gandhi. 
Unfortunately, these virtues‘are not 
enough. 


My. Malaiperuman further contends 
that Gandhi never sacrificed his prin- 
cinles for the sake of expediency. 
He should study GandIf?’s conduct dur- 


LETTERS 


ing the 1914-18 war, and may I also 
point out that Gandhi was not follow- 
ing pacifist principles when he 
sheltered under the protection of an 
armed guard. * 


Gandhi was a great man, but I do 
not believe that his main purpose was 
a true unselfish love of God in the 
mystical sense. Had it been he would 
have understood the inefficaciousness 
not only of violence but also of gov- 
ernments as we know them. He 
would have realised that by playing 
the role of a Great Leader, he was 
using a means which could not further 
his high ideals. The Kingdom of 
God is within every man and each 
must play his part. 

DERRICK. A. PIKE. 


8 Park Terrace, 
Street Road, Glastonbury. 


Atomic salesmanship 


THE other day a charming young 

man called, trying to sell us the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. He left a 
beautifully produced brochure with 
my wife. On the cover was a picture 
of the atom-bomb exploding upon the 


too well merited. Col 
In 
; Tt | aa Temi 
globe, “releasing knowledge to tl) Mar 
world.” Out. of the smoke arose and 
Arts and Sciences of Man. infes 
No-one would say this was in # 4 Bu 
same flight as the officer (also A mel . 
can) whose wedding-cake symboli8® eed 
the atom-bomb explosion, but this } *®rm 
not the impeccable taste one expeé ‘Th 
from the Britannica. Splitting 4 
atom may represent Man’s attall Th 
ment, but the bomb has other, MT knoy 
doubtful associations. I wonder Hk a re 
thev’d sell the Britannica in Nagas@ far < 
or Hiroshima? r Our 
Amen DENIS HAYE? | th, 
14_ Riverside Avenue, Da; 
Hast Molesey, Surrey, a, aily 
Cun, /) » Work 
i ova “ge Meir 
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» ANclined to say “my father used to 


E driving rains that have 
lasted for days (give a 
esolate feel to this remote 
Mountain village—six and seven 
Miles away from its next 
Mearest villages. 


Tn the hard weather last Spring the 
deep snow marooned us for weeks 
and cut off all road traffic; the moun- 
tains which surtound us for 200 
Square miles looked like Arctic soli- 
tudes broken only by the rocky peaks 
of Snowdon and Siabod and Tryfan. 
Even the mountain streams were 
frozen and silent. But all this had 
the effect of increasing our sympathy 
if it lessened our mobility. , 

here were first the obvious 
tefugees—the half-starved mountain 
Sheep that wandered the road and 
looRed up at one helplessly for some 
| Solution of a problem beyond their 
Woolly brains, and bleated for aid. 

| There were neighbours too, ‘who 
» Heeded a path cleared to their homes, 
Yr water carried from the unfrozen 


| Spring on the hill, or fuel from fallen 


tr branches, or friendship in the 
£eneral dismay. You forgot the 

ounty Council and Parliament and 
Saw the village baker with more 
Yéspect, and the men who manned the 
| Yailway in all weathers. 


How ethics grow 


_, What Arthur. Morgan saw clearly in 
ils study of “The Small Community ” 
that ethics grew out of right- 
Yelationships and not vice versa—was 
Self evident now. No potentate, nor 
Police state could have enforced the 
en Commandments, to say nothing 
Of the services and kindnesses and 
Courtesies of those hard days. 

The net of good neighbourship only 
*ecomes visible in time of crisis like 
the net of the fishermen when he pulls 
th his haul. But it caught even our 
few suburban neighours used to 
keeping themselves to themselves.”, 

. Suppose it was lack of neighbour- 
ihess that prompted the reflection, 

God made the country, man made 

e town, and the Devil made the 
Suburbs.” : 

Also one sees life from the village 
tongitudinally as well as latitudinally, 

In the newspapers and on the map; at 
Teast you learn that men have sur- 
Vived many revolutions and have 
Ound refuge in many generations. 
h the pre-Norman castle was born 
Llewelyn the Great who claimed to 
Tule ali Wales and to defy England; 
hat he could not rule his wife or 
family might have discounted his pre- 
tensions had the Middle Ages thought 
kes about “status” and more about 
contract.” 

In the old Parish Church you are 
‘Reminded to pray for the soul of 
Maredydd ab Ifan who died in 1525 
€@nd who put down the bandits who 
Infested these forest solitudes. 

But? what is now germaine to pre- 
Sent living is the hold on more recent 

radition by quarrymen and sheep 
armers. 


*The old know....’ 


There is a Welsh adage—“ The old 
know and the young think ’—which is 
@ reminder that knowledge can fall 
ar short of wisdom. Mrs, Jackson, 
Sur suburban neighbour, swears by 

e Daily Mail and swears at. the 
Daily Herald, but John Jones who 
Works on the quarry crags is more 


” 


tell me. .” Experience is nearer to 
the heart of the wisdom that the 
reeks prized higher than knowledge; 
Perhaps it is more scientific too as it 
Mvyolves experiments in living and 
Unding that “life is more than food 
88 the body is more than raiment.” 
, _, Last week I cross--examined half a 
-Mozen older villagers at a, Village 
Srains Trust. It was interesting to 
‘ear their memories of the. old coach 
¥ the mountain roads, of the diffi- 
‘Sslties of communications, of the 
fome life round the peat fire, of the 
‘arm food and homespun clothes. 
But they were all clear that there 
Was then far more communion, not 
Snly in the religious sense of being 
Members one of another,” but in the 
Bractice of neighbourliness in sick- 
€8s, sorrow, poverty and need. 


The first Church School had taught 
tie Catechism but had punished child- 
"en for talking Welsh, and had left 

‘£0 memory of Creed or kindness. 
“whe real culture was home made—a 
f0zen poets were remembered in the | 


© THE VILLAGE 


By George M. Ll. 


“The small community, the intimate group 
within the scope of a man’s acquaintance, re- 
mains the primary pattern in which men must 


live if they would have good life. 


sensibility and devotion, their appreciative in- 
tegrity and natural art depend on it.” 

This quotation from Arthur Morgan’s book, 
(published in the 


“The Small Community” 
USA) was one of many which 


George M. Ll. Davies’s previous article on Feb. 
20. From writing about this book and its author, 
“a former President of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, with 2,000 engineers under his direc- 
tion,” George Davies turned to examine life in 


Davies 


Lheir moral 


appeared in 


Geo. M. LI. Davies. 


a Welsh village — another small community. 


village, a harpist, and a choir that 
won the chief prize in the National 
Histeddfod and performed Oratorios. 

A slate slab by the mountain ravine 
records of a famous preacher: “ The 
cliffs of Nature’s college were his 
strange “University; he went as a 
strong man forth; God’s great man 
set Wales aflame.” 


Not narrow 
Greatness was then not mere 
megalomania or map reading, but 


“to speak great verse unto a little 
clan.” It was Chesterton that re- 
minded men that a Clan is not 
narrow; it is the clique that is narrow 
—men held together by some abstract 
dogma or ideology. With the Clan, at 
least relationship comes first and 
notions second. ; 

Recently I joined a group discussion 
of problems of religion and life— 
there was freedom, frankness, earnest 
thought and humour in the talk which 
went on for nearly two hours. This 
was the Folk High School of the 
village. 

Two days earlier, at the University 
College Library, I read through the 
manuscript poems of a boy from the 
village who emigrated to Wisconsin in 
the forties of last century; he. had 
become State architect and had read 
widely of Darwin and Herbeyt Spen- 
cer, but the nostalgia of his poems 
was for the mountains and their 
village folk; for the farm with its 


YIHE dropping of the atom- 

ic bomb on Hiroshima 

was the most significant event of the 

Industrial Age. At last, as was pro- 

phesied a generation earlier by René 

Guénon, a profane Science fulfilled 

its mission by providing man with the 

instrument of his total destruction: 
“At the present stage, it does not need 

much imagination to envisage the West ~ 
finally destroying itself, perhaps in a 
gigantic war of which the last gives only 
a feeble idea, perhaps by the unforeseen 
effects of some product which, handled 
clumsily, would be able to blow sky-high 
not merely a factory or a town, but a 

whole continent.’—East and West. 


In August, 1945, we had the chance 
to know our civilisation for what it 
was. Instead, uneasily, unhappily, we 
shuffled out of our responsibility, and 
have since been trying to pretend that 
it was only an isolated happening, an 
event much like another, and without 
any special importance. 

Some of the atomic scientists them- 
selves have made attempts to focus 
public attention on the issue. Their 
activities have been summed up in 
the modern fashion in a _ slogan: 
“ Atomic Power is here to stay—Are 
we?” 

% 


Ww E should, do well to 
Y" euard against irritation 
at the absence of repentance in their 
confident tones and at this casual 
passing of the buck, for we are all 
guilty in some degree or other. We 
ought to examine the underlying prin- 
eiples carefully. 

They are presupposing four things. 
1. That research-science has an abso- 
lute right to indulge in unlimited ex- 
periments into the laws of the 
material universe and that its con- 
clusions have the highest possible 
value. 2. That applied-science has an 
absolute right to apply or adapt these 
“ discoveries ” to our everyday lives. 
8. That even if the practical appli- 
cation of these “ discoveries” is dis- 
astrous in its effect on what Aldous 
Huxley has called the mental climate 
of the ordinary man, this unfortunate 
will still have to find his own way out 
of the mess, for the blind cannot lead 
the blind. 4. That in no circum- 
stances shall he offend against the 


kindliness, its crafts, its peasant cul- 
ture and warm neighbourliness. 

As I read I refiected that here was 
“The Great Society” of which Arthur 
Morgan writes today, and the human 
and spiritual values. which all the 
dollars of America coyld not buy. 

Today we have preferred Wool- 
worth to Wordsworth, cheap goods 
rather than the good life; we do not 
produce the “village Hampden, who 
the little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
nor some Cromwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood.” We look to the 
Government for all good things and 
have decided lately that the last word 
in democracy is.“ one man—one vote ” 
with a chance to use it once in five 
years. 


Our pacifist M.P. 


The inadequacy of this conception 
of democraey was felt acutely by our 
old pacifist MP, Judge Bryn Roberts, 
one of the first phalanx of six to 
oppose the South African war. 

He had no illusions about popu- 
larity or public opinion. I remember 
his saying to me, “When I was young 
we discussed matters of politics, 
morality-or theology in the village 
and came to some decision; but today 

eople say,‘ It’s true—I saw it in the 

aper,’ as though some sprig of a 
fellow who writes the newspaper 
leaders tells us the truth!” 

In the quest of truth the villagers 
have not given up looking at life 
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VOW FOR PEACE 


God speed the day when human blood 
Shall cease to flow! 

In every clime be understood 

The claims of human brotherhood, 
And each return for evil, good— 
Not blow for blow. 

That day will come, all feud to end, 
And change into a faithful friend 
Each foe. 


Inti that year, day, hour arrive, 
If life be gwen— 


strive 
To break the rod, and rend the gyve, 
The spoiler of his prey, deprive— 
To witness Heaven! 
And never from my chosen post 
Whate'er the peril or the cost, 
Be driven. 

William Lloyd Garrison. 


sub specie xternitatis. The tales of 
patriarchs and prophets are still more 
familiar to them than the stories of 
politicians and film stars. 

I heard recently a group of six 
quarrymen and farmers discuss man’s 
lust for authority. I saw yesterday 
service and sacrament and heard ser- 
mon and singing worthy of the two 


With head, and heart, and hand I'll’ 


hundred men and women of thought.. 


and feeling for whom Communion and 
Commiunity had not been divorced; 
their sense of democracy comes from 
vocation not from vote, and means 
friendship and forgivingness. 

Pacifism in a small community may 
not seem very obvious but I wonder 
if it can be more radical and real than 
the work of our pacifist village school- 
master who has learned to become a 
teacher rather than a master in the 
school, with its classes and crafts—its 
gardening, printing, singing, and 
playing—there is a freedom and a 
friendship that may give the children 
that culture which Arthur Morgan 
finds so important. 

It is pleasant to be able to wander 
into a school, to tell yarns to the 
children, to see a Gipsy labourer do 
a step dance, or tell stories of tickling 
trout or catching a fox, to a roomfull 


of eager children who are naturally 


more interested in life than in abstract 
ideas. 


CONTROL 
OF SCIENCE 


Law of Inevitable Progress by simply 
pitching the new “ discovery” on the 
scrap-heap, and going on as before. 
Now there may be much to be said 
for pure Science (using the word in 
its current sense), but there is this to 
be remembered — it is only a small 
part of knowledge, and the more we 
specialise in one field, the less we 
know of another. Although we can 
do much with matter, we have become 
ignorant, for example, in meta- 
physics. If we must specialise, it is 
essential to put first things first. 


% 


A PPLIED - SCIENCE has 
grown into a menace. It 
should be obvious that those who are 
most affected by an invention should 
decide whether or not they want it. 
This rarely happens. The invention 
is launched by those specially inter- 
ested with the maximum of favour- 
able publicity. It is never put to us 
fairly and squarely that the penny has 
two sides. Whatever is likely to be 
indigestible to us, harmful and pro- 
ductive of unhappiness, is glossed 
over. 

The emphasis is on material pro- 
gress: “this will give you more 
warmth, food, entertainment, leisure ” 
and so on. No time is allowed for re- 
flection, for disinterested examination, 
and it may only be years later that 
the full deleterious effect is experi- 
enced, but by then it is too late. So 
much else has been adapted, so many 
other adjustments have been made, so 
much has been dovetailed into the pat- 
tern, that it always seems impossible 
to retreat. 


* 
AT this point, too, one 
meets the  parrot- 


chorus about “ not being able to turn 
the clock back.” (Which clock, by 
the way, cannot be turned back if 
desired ?) A better metaphor is that 
of the traveller and the way. Once 


he knows that he has taken a wrong 
turn, leading away from his true des- 
tination, the wise man retraces his 
steps. It may be difficult to go back; 
it may be necessary to do it gradual- 
ly and carefully; but it can be done if 
the understanding and the will are 
there. 

The trouble is that we have a phys- 
ical power put into our hands which 
is beyond our spiritual and intellec- 
tual powers. At the same time, we 
are induced to believe that we ought 
to be able to cope with it, consequent-_ 
ly we try—and blunder. 

Scientists should know all this very 


well by now, and their responsibility ’ 


is a grave one. “ 


needs be that offences come; but woe ~ 
unto that man by whom the offence 
cometh!” Men able to separate the 
“peaceful” aspects of atomic energy’ 
from its more obviously “ warlike” 


would be at a stage of development |} 
where they had little sympathy with |) 


such toys, anyway. 
* 


HE control . of atomic 


energy is of urgent im- “| 


portance, because if we fail to do it 
immediately we will perish. In the’ 


long run, however, it is of greater ) 


importance for what it symbolises. 
One we have set foot on the path of 


controlling the-activities of scientists, \ 
we will find that there is no early J 


The whole field of 
have to be brought | 


stopping-place. 
Science will 
under review. 


We will have to devise ways and 


means of control, with the appropriate 
punishment for disobedience. We will 
have to find an alternative to the In- 
quisition and the stake. 


me must do it and in the name of what 
principles, and that is a spiritual 
question to which there is no slot- 
machine answer. 


The terrible justice and irony of 4 


the situatien is that our excessive de- 
votion and slavish obedience to 


Science have deprived us of the very © 


teachers necessary to guide us in our 
hour of peril. 


JOHN WARD: | 


: But, first and 
foremost, we will have to learn why | 


... For it must — 
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Well I’ll be... 


HOSE who advocate the abolition 

of capital punishment have 
obviously not realised the serious com- 
plications which may follow their 
suecess. These include unemploy- 
ment amongst hangmen, and a dis- 
turbance in the trade of timber mer- 
‘chants, rope makers, brass founders, 
' and coroners amongst others. 


All this was fully brought. out by 
Charles Duff in his Handbook on 
Hanging in 1928, now re-issued by the 
Freedom Press (2s.) at a time when 
there is-a strong and hopeful cam- 
paign to gain abolition of the death 
penalty through the Criminal Justice 
' Bill now before Parliamént. 


The earlier editions did not deter a 
| single abolitiorfist from trying to add 
himself to those out of work. Nor 
will this, but it might well serve a 
useful purpose nevertheless in deter- 
ving a few supporters of the death 
nenalty, for while we long ago aban- 
doned the opillory, public ridicule 
remains an_ effective instrument 
where logic sometimes fails. 


A DYING ART 


This defence of the hangman, this 
glorification of a dying (not to say 
‘killmg) art has been brought up to 
‘date with recent statistics, with the 
views of Shaw and Joad and the more 
responsible views of past and, present 
Home, Secretaries, Chuter Ede and 
Lord Templewood who have reversed 
their roles of defender and opponent 
of legal death as a lesson against 
murder. 


The Gallup Poll, representing the 
public as still supporting the death 
penalty, is mentioned, but not the 
recent correspondence in “The 
Times ” and other newspapers reveal- 
ing a heavy preponderance of articu- 
late thought in favour of abolition. 


This assembly of fact, fiction, fan- 
tasy and even verse is timely, and, 
moreover, free from any sentiment. 
duoting a Home Secretary who said 
if Mob mercy was as bad as mob exe- 
eution,” Duff goes on to suggest that 

If the spirit of “mercy +. « continues 

at the rate at which it has grown in 

recent years, there is no saying where it 

May end. We may even see the abolition 
)of war. What a disaster that would be! 

Imagine a world in which the spirit of 

Christ predominated and human life were 

held) to be sacred. ... . This sort of 


sentiment must not be permitted to take 
root anywhere. 


There is, however, considerable 
flippancy about a serious subject. For 
instance, Charles Duff mentions a 
friend who would’ not believe that 
there was no statue in London to 
my of our great hangmen. “ Al- 
though I swore this to him he still 
remained in doubt, for he had in- 
Spected most of the existing statues 
and his suspicions had been aroused.” 
_, Although this book claims to be 
‘ all very proper to be read and kept 
an every family,” the whole thing is 
Teally in highly commendable bad 
‘taste and should not be read by those 
without a sense of humour. 


i FRANK DAWTRY. 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
abl é points of view relevant to pacifism. 
Articles in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
‘Peace Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly 
organ, Nor does the acceptance of advertise- 
ments imply any endorsement of, or PPU 
connexion with, the matter advertised. 


Sete LAS 


Nias ODAY I cannot help going 

over and over again my 
last interview with Gandhiji on 
Dee. 80. It was 2 p.m.—just 
after lunch—and he was rest- 
ing himself in the sun on the 
spacious green lawn of. the 
Birla House, Delhi. 

“ As a sun-shade he was wearing a 
cane and leaf peasant hat which 
a poor Muslim farmer had presented 
to him—a symbol which helped 
Gandhiji to identify himself with the 
poorest of the poor and was a con- 
stant reproach for the splendour and 
| luxury of India’s richer . classes. 


When I entered he was trying to 
comfort a young lady who had 


By Dr. SAMAR 


INTERVIE 
WITH GANDHI 


RANJAN SAN 


From his home in riot-torn Dacca, Dr. Sen wrote a letter to 


the Secretariat of the War Resisters’ International. 


The date was \ 


Feb. 12, when the last religious rites for Gandhi were being per- 
formed and all India was mourning the loss of her leader. 
In his letter Samar Sen declared 
“One month ago I could hardly imagine that here in Dacca, in Pakis- 
tan, an English police officer would weep unashamedly in public, a fanatical 
leader of the Muslim League would moan that even the death of his son had 
not caused him so much pain and an orthodox Hindu priest would become sense- 
less at the news of the death of a Congress leader.” 


In the extract from the letter printed below he recalls his 


last interview with the Mahatma. 


Samar Ranjan Sen will be known to most of our readers as the writer of 


the article ‘‘ Will Gandhi’s Method be Forgotten?” which appeared on Feb. 13, 


suffered in the Punjab riots. 


“He greeted me with a smile: ‘So 


HE new form Western Germany has 


proclamation of the new 
traced to the Marshall Plan. It 
field of operation of the Marshail 
Plan in Germany economically clear 
and controllable, 

Economic considerations form the 
background of this experiment. The 
non-economic consequences are still 
rather indeterminable. 

Yet, as polities and economics 
cannot be separated, it is difficult to 
see how in attending to economic 
problems the new Frankfurt institu- 
tion will be able to steer clear of 
politics. 

On the one hand, the economic 
sphere is unitary, leaving less space 
for a federalist development than a 
start from the political sector could 
have given. This rather hinders the 
integration of Germany into a 
United Europe, because it deprives 
Germany’s neighbours of that secur- 
ity which can only be offered by her 
federalisation. If, on the other hand, 
France—before agreeing to the 
setting up of Trizonia—should per- 
haps demand and gain an_inter- 
national administration of the Ruhr, 
or a special status for the Rhine- 
land, as a substitute for that security, 
the natural outcome would be a 
strengthening of nationalist move- 
ments in Germany. 

The structure of the new Wirt- 
schaftsrat (Economic Council) is 
complicated and not too well arranged. 
The Man in the Street does not un- 
derstand it. 

The older corporation from which 
the new council is derived—i.e., the 
Economic Council instituted by the 
British and the American military 
government in 1947—had alread 
fostered tendencies towards central- 
ism. Its 52 members being represen- 
tatives of centralised political parties 
tried to fulfil the functions of a 
political parliament. At the same 
time, the problem of who was finally 
responsible remaining unsolved, ten- 
sion between council and Lander (the 
states of Bizonia) was inescapable, 
even though the diets of these Lander 
had nominated the council members. 


TOWARDS CENTRALISM 


The doubling of the members to 
104 gives the new body still more the 
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appearance of a real parliament. 
While the indirect method of election 
robs it of close connection with the 


‘people, the trend towards centralism 


is enhanced by the proviso that mem- 
bers of a diet of a Lander govern- 
ment must not serve in the Economic 


Council. 
The executive, composed of the 
Verwaltungsrat (Executive Com- 


mittee) and some other administra- 
tive offices, has the form of a real 
government. The co-ordinating chair- 
man is like a Prime Minister; his 
cabinet consists of the Verwaltungs- 
direktoren (Directors of Administra- 
tion) who, as is usual with political 
ministers, need not have the special 
qualifications of civil servants, 
whereas their deputies must, as is 
the case with the Under Secretaries 
of State. 

A second chamber called Landerrat 
gives the new construction a thin 
federalist varnish. Following the 
American pattern of the Stuttgart- 


! Landerrat, it is constituted of two 


Bizonia’s Economic Charter 
—AS SEEN BY A FEDERALIST 


acquired with the 
economic constitution can be 
is intended to make at least the 


OTTO LEHMANN-RUSSBUELDT 


is Hon. Sec. of the German League of the 
Rights of Man (in Exile), a body affiliated 
to the International Arbitration League. He 
came to London, where he still lives, soon 
after leaving Germany in 1933. 


Before World War I. he already had a 
reputation as an  anti-militarist writer. 
When war did break out he was instru- 
mental in ferming an association called 
Bund Neues Vaterland with the object of 
securing a negotiated peace; Albert Einstein 
and Karl Liebnecht were among the many 
famous names from all shades of German 
society which were associated with this 
organisation. The year 1914 also saw the 
appearance of Lehmann-Russbueldt’s pam- 
phlet “The Creation of the United States 
of Europe.” 


The Bund wag suppressed in 1915, 
emerged in 1918; and in 1922, because of 
its similarity to the French League of 
the Rights of Man, adopted the same title. 


Otto Lehmann-Russbueldt celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday on New Year’s Day. 


representatives of each of the Lan- 
der. It has the right of veto which 
can, however, be overrulled if, in a 
second division, an absolute majority 
of all members of the Economic Coun- 
cil vote accordingly. The constitution- 
al function of the Landerrat, whic 

may be compared to that of the House 
of Lords, is further weakened in so 
far as laws can be postponed only for 
two weeks. 

Since the hitherto existing economic 
powers of the military governments 
have been transferred to the new body, 
its preponderance over the Lander and 
their governments is a probable se- 
quence. The former German constitu- 
tional position: “ Reichsrecht bricht 
Landrecht” (the Law of the Reich 
overrules the Law of the Lander) is 
again in existence. 


NON-ECONOMIC DEPARTMENTS 


None of the non-economic depart- 
ments (Justice, Health, Welfare, etc.) 
however, come formally within the 
competence of the Frankfurt institu- 
tion. For these it appears to be the 
intention to form a bizonal, eventual- 
ly trizonal, political Landerrat which 
may fulfil the combined functions of 
the Stuttgart-Landerrat, and of the 
Advisory Council of the British Zone. 
This would mean a certain diminish- 
ing of Frankfurt’s centralist powers. 

Moreover the federalist tendency of the 

Americans, which this trend towards 

economic centralism, stimulated by the 

Marshall Plan, hag overlaid, may be 

Strengthened again when Trizonia comes 

Into existence with the concurrence of 


“France and Benelux. The case for feder- 
alism is thus not yet lost. 


But particular complications derive 
from the fact that in the American 
Zone proper states were created, 
whereas the so-called Lander in the 
British Zone are rather like provin- 
ces. To guarantee an equitable ac- 
complishment of the bizonal economic 
laws is only possible if the lower ad- 
Ministrative units are synchronised 
too. But the present state of affairs 
cannot be remedied unless the British 
and the American points of view are 
better balanced. For the time being 
each wants his own system to pre- 
dominate. 

Once more, a turning away from the 
principle of centralist accumulation of 
power is the precendition of a thorough 
change of mind in Germany and the pre- 


Paration of the German people for future 
membership of a United States of Europe. 


you have returned from Europe and! 


how do you find the change in your 
_new State, Pakistan?’ After a few 
) preliminary enquiries about friends; 
he plied me with question after ques= 
tion’ about conditions in post-wat 
Europe. 


He commented on the goo 
sense of the average Englishman, the 
amazing power of recovery of thé 
French nation, the discipline of the 
Germans. There was no attempt t0 
moralise about the difficulties and 
sufferings of others. 

“Only once when I was talking 
about the present demoralisation 0 
the Germans, of a complete absence 
of any spirit of resistance now that 
they were completely disarmed; he 
shook his head in great sadness and 
commented: ‘What a pity that even 
such a brave people do not realise that 
it is not arms but it is the spirit of 
resistance which is the important 
thing. They are today so prostrate 
because they had put all their reliance 
on arms.’ 

“Then he turned to me and said: 
‘That is the lesson which you, the 


minorities of Pakistan, should also try | 


‘to learn. If you rely on Satyagraha, 
you need not be afraid of any thing 
on earth. But at the same time he 
had no word of reproach for the weak- 
ness of the ordinary man. He was # 
hard taskmaster so far as his disciples 
were concerned but he was always 


prepared to make allowances for thé 
frailties of the common man. ‘I wish 
every one of you would bravely face 
your tremendous difficulties; but 
cannot blame any one who may not be 
quite equal to it.’ 


PROBLEMS OF PACIFISM 


“Then we turned to the problems 
of pacifism. His quiet words still 
ring in my ears: ‘It is not enough to 
be good, our goodness must be effec- 
tive; it is not enough to want peace, 
we -must work for it and organise for 
jt and struggle for it.’ 

“At this stage Maulana Azad, 
India’s Minister of Education an 
greatest Muslim divine, came in for 


an interview. They discussed frankly | 


and openly before us all certain queS- 
tiens of high policy. Gandhiji gavé 
his calm and considered opinion of 
every question based on the funda- 
Mental tenets of his creed. 

“ Never in the history of the 
perhaps, has politics been so straight- 
forward and honest. ; : 

“One remark of his was particu- 
larly illuminating for me. Maulana 
Azad was worried about a hunger- 
strike by some Hindu students. 


Gandhiji was firm about it. 

“<*You must never allow your judgment 
to be influenced by this hunger-strike. 2 
they are right, they would soon have no 
cause for* continuing their fast. If they 
are wrong, let them die if they persist if” 
continuing their fast. Fasting should nevet 
be undertaken lightly and then only for 
penance and self-purification and never t? 
coerce others.’ Then he turned to meé? 
‘This is the beauty of non-violence. It 
would not succeed unless it is also asso“ 
ciated with truth.’ 


“ Then we relapsed from the seri- 
ous to the commonplace and he 
started joking about some trivial 
matters and infected all of us with 
his natural good humour and gaiety- 
There was then nothing of a ster® 
saint and philosopher about him. Hé 
was as a kindly grandfather to whom 
without hesitation, we could bring al! 
our personal problems. 

“But his daily routine was not to bé 
interfered with. As the prescribe@ 
time came, he took up his spinning 
wheel and his secretary was rea 
with his 


of him, little imagining that thal 
would be my last visit to this kindly 
old, frail man.” 


pencil and note book. That | 
was a polite hint and I took my leav@ | 


He had a word of sympathy 
and understanding for all concerned, 


ie was nothing self-righteous about! 
im. 
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HE SETS EXAMPLE: 
Goes to prison 


ALTERNATIVE 


PROSECUTOR : 
‘ Do not degrade him ’ 


“TIME HAS COME FOR CIVILIAN 
SERVICE’? — Swiss Officer 


MILITARY TRIBUNAL : 
‘Question is pending ’ 


From Marie H. Allen, Associate Editor, Worldover Press 


4 ROM Military Service to Civilian Service” was the title 
of a challenging article published in Sept., 1945, by 


Suisse Contemporaine, 


a 
Lausanne. 


René Bovard, the writer of the 
article and also editor of the paper, 
aS Now served a sentence of three 
Months jin prison because he felt he 
Must “sign the article ” with his acts. 
A first lieutenant in Division I of the 
Swiss army, former instructor of 
recruits, and former adjutant of a 
frontier battalion, he had refused last 

-SUmmer to present himself for a six- 
“2¥ officers’ training course. 

In a letter to the regimental com- 
Mander, M. Bovard had asked to be 
allowed to give “a service conform- 
Mg to my convictions,” in _ some 
Umanitarian work, fpr a longer 
Period than that required for mili- 
ty studies. The army authorities 
Made a surprising response, one 
Which implied the possibility of a 
fhange: they vould not grant the 
Tequest “ in the present state of 
gislation.” When M. Bovard failed 
® appear for the training, he was 
Vroseeuted. according to the military 
ode, for refusal to serve. “ 

he case was of more than ordinary 


leading 
The time had come, the author believed, for Switzer- 
land to effect an arrangement, already established in several 
pountries, whereby conscientious objectors could fulfill their duty 
“ the national community without war work of any kind. 


intellectual monthly of 


significance. M. Bovard represented 
in a striking manner both loyalty in 
military service and leadership in 
high devotion to humanity. Since the 
end of the war, he had been con- 
spicuously active in the work of the 
International Red Cross and director 
of information for “ Don Suisse,” the 
unselfish raovement for merey and 
restoration through which his coun- 
try, neutral in arms, is aiding 
sufferers from the conflict. In his 
magazine, which is dedicated to the 
“ spiritual defence of the nation,” he 
has tried to arouse intellectual circles 
to greater responsibility towards the 
questions which agitate the world. 


The trial was dramatic. The hall 
where the military tribunal was 
held was packed with people who, 
while not unanimous in agreemert 
with M. Bovard’s point of view, had 
come to shew their sympathy. 
None of the lieutenant’s comrades 
of the First Division would conduct 
the prosecution, so a major from 
the Second Division was appointed. 


expel objectors from the army, since 
this would, in a way, yield to their 
wishes. The degrading of an officer 
would entail expulsion; nothing justi- 
fied such an ignominious sentence. 

Moreover, the prosecutor refused to 
demand the forfeiting of civil rights. 
He asserted that M. Bovard had not 
manifested “a spirit of hostility to- 
ward the national defence,” had not 
issued propaganda against the army, 
nor tried to dissuade others from per- 
forming military service. Then 
Major Duruz expressed an opinion 
which marked an important advance 
in the attitude of a military officer. 
He declared that one could give to 
national defence a larger meaning 
than that of military service. All the 
acts of the accused, he said, showed 
that he was ready to defend his 
country in the manner that his con- 
science dictated. Finally the pro- 
secutor emphasised that in asking for 
a mild sentence he wanted to show 
that, contrary to legend, the military 
tribunals go to the extreme limit of 
indulgence in handling defaulters for 
reasons of conscience. 


LAWYER’S MOVING PLEA 


M. Bolle, who has often served as 
lawyer for conscientious objectors, 
made a moving plea for non-violent 
resistance and for civil service. 
Eloquently he sought respect for 
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Is Labour Party membership a 
breach of Peace Pledge ? 


“Not guilty” 
verdict given 


TINHE London Area of the Peace 
® Pledge Union followed its Annual 
General Meeting with a Mock Trial 
on the controversial question of 
whether or not membership of the 
Labour Party is consistent with 
membership of the PPU. 

Minnie Pallister, a member of the 
Labour Party since she was sixteen, 
put up a very spirited defence to the 
charge and the searching cross- 
examination of Stuart Morris, Coun- 


| sel for the Prosecution. 


She said that she came into the 
socialist movement because of her 
connection with the Church, and her 
membership of the ILP led her to 


‘aecept pacifism as a twin principle 


with socialism. She was an active 
pacifist throughout the first world 
war. She stressed her belief that in 
so far as any body of people was 
helping to build a peaceful world the 
pacifist should be with them, even if 
in the sphere of international relations 
they differed from the majority in 
their party. To refuse co-operation 
with others in work of which one 
approved would lead one to a ridicu- 
lous position. One did not refuse to 
eat bread baked by non-pacifist bakers. 


ABANDON ARMS 


Stuart Morris auoted from: the 
Labour Party principles and from 
many recent speeches by Labour MPs. 
Miss Pallister agreed that the finest 
contribution Britain could make at 
the present juncture was to abandon 
armaments and, in answer to a ques- 
tion, she admitted that she was not 
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Will France and Italy Fall? 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


policy would not seek to destroy a 
nation which was patently the touch- 
stone of European and world peace. 

ff must be said to the credit of 
American diplomats that they did not 
allow themselves to be blinded by this 
eomplacency. Throughout the past 
six months the State Department in 
Washington has been an encyclopedia 
of knowledge on the political intrigue 
in Prague and Bratislava, knowledge 
which engendered considerable heat, 
and caused our phlegmatic Foreign 
Office to smile benignly on its more 
eholeric brethren. 


Fleet Street yawns 
AMED by the kind of atmosphere 
prevalent in Downing Street 
during the past half year (or should 
I say hypnotised by it), the national 
Press in Britain discounted anything 
it heard from Washington, and 
yawned at anything it received from 
the heart of Europe, which tended to 
show that preparations were being 
made for a coup d’état. The conse- 
quence was that not until a fortnight 
ago did four-fifths of the adult popu- 
lation of this country know anything 
about the heinous crime that was 
brewing in Prague. One or two in- 
dependent journalists warned a 
handful of people here, on _ the 
strength of unassailable information 
from Prague and Washington last 
November, that Czechoslovakia would 
lose its independence and be van- 
quished by Russia within four 
months, but for their pains they were 
told officially to be quiet and behave 
themselves. Their forecast was 

right to within ten days. 

From the opening of the New Year 
onwards one Communist politician 
after another in Czechoslovakia was 
dropping hints like atom bombs about 
what lay in store for the people of 
Czechoslovakia. Here, they fell on 
deaf ears. Even the discovery of the 
arms dump at the Communist Party 
headquarters at Olomouc very nearly 
failed to gain notice in the news- 
papers. In point of fact there was 
surprisingly little secrecy as between 
Mosco¥ and Prague about the 
eventual revolution and the prepara- 
tions for it. Russian policy, imme- 
diately after the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment accepted (and then rejected) 
the invitation to participate in the 
Marshall Plan, positively thundered 
on its course. 


An old story 


WN London there was a _ laudable 
attempt made to explain Russian 
policy, but the reasons adduced for 
her mighty effort at expansion had a 
familiar sound: The Soviet Union 
had never recovered from its ex- 
periences at the end of the 1914-18 
war; its confidence in Britain and 
America had never been regained; as 
soon as it has built up a protective 
barrier against German aggression it 
will sit happily behind it and smile at 
everyone over the tov of it. Russia 
must have security, and the fears for 
her safety must be allayed. There 
was a sickening likeness between 
those arguments and the spurious pro- 
wpaganda pumped out by the German 
Ministry of Information before the 
Jast war. Then, Germany was in a 
girdle of iron which had to be broken. 
As soon as she had achieved parity 
with the other European nations her 
smile would be as benign. 

So long as we believe those argu- 
ments and base our attitude to Russia 
on them, the longer we shall be sub- 
ject to political “surprises” of the 
Czechoslovak kind which never were 
surprises. 

Today there are those, and far too 
mmany of them, who are a little 
pained by Russian advances on Fin- 
land, but are still prepared to apolo- 
gise for Russian misconduct on the 
ground that Finland is a necessary 
part of the Soviet defence system. 
Within the next few weeks Finland 
will have been incorvorated into the 


Soviet system as stubborn and 
courageous as Finnish resistance to 
the Kremlin has been. 


They have been warned 


TINHEN will come the turn of Italy 

and France, two countries which, 
by no stretch of the imaginative 
capacity of our Russian apologists, 
can be said to be part of the Russian 
defence system. And do not let us 
make off with the idea that democracy 
is so firmly embedded in France that 
events there can be allowed to take 
their course in the sure knowledge 
that the freedom of the spirit will 
triumph automatically. Only a few 
months ago politics there were 
balanced on the razor’s edge and Mr. 
Molotov called off the revolution be- 
cause he was not completely assured 


of success. It was merely reculer 
pour mieux sauter. 
Another attempt at the super- 


session of democracy will be made 
within a very short time and will be 
granted an opportunity as soon as the 
present government, with its con- 
stantly fluctuating degree of support, 
is finally incapable of withstanding 
the intrigue against it. The Com- 
munists, with their well-trained 
cadres of armed partisans, putting up 
the cry of “Save France from Fas- 


cism,” will take over all the strategic } 
Ministries in time to snatch the coun- | 


try from the economic and commercial 
chaos brought about by strikes and 
civil disruption which the Communists 
themselves will have started. 


War : the new way 


F this is not to happen, then the 

governments of France and Italy 
must wake up immediately to the kind 
of enemy they are confronted with. 
Russia is at war with the West. It 
is not for me to deny it, because the 
foremost among her spokesmen has 
said so explicitly and followed up 
their pronouncements with specific 
action. But she is using a form of 
warfare which she alone has developed 
and which the Western European 
democracies have not yet begun to 
understand. When we talk of war we 
have in mind a condition of affairs 
where economic, financial, political 
and moral considerations come to an 
end and give place to military 
strategy and a state of life dictated 
by the best brains, together with some 
of the worst, in the War Office, the 
Admiralty and the Air Force. 

We have yet a lot to learn, and 
it would be as well to set about 
learning it. Russian war-making 1s 
no longer of that order. Maps of 
strategy and tactics strewn about 
army headquarters showing the de- 
ployment of regiments and divisions 
of the Red Army are no longer the 
symbols of a nation at war. Man- 
ceuvres far beyond the Artic Circle 
are not merely being held against the 
day when Russia will suddenly cut 
short’ one mode of self-assertion and 
substitute another for it. 

Today the Russian strategist is a 
complex of all the qualities and 
abilities, civilian and military, which 
the Western democracies at present 
keep for their separate uses. He is 
not sitting idly by waiting for his 
Government to call him to the colours; 
he is there already serving his coun- 
try which is developing its warfare 
now. 


Operation Grain-train 
TRAINLOAD of grain to this 
country or that outside the 

boundaries of Russia proper is a 

military operation strictly within the 

Russian conception of this warfare, 

and a trade agreement with any 

country in the West is a strategic 
calculation. | Mr. Zorin, Soviet Com- 


missar for Foreign Affairs, went to’ 


Prague to supervise a delivery of food. 

And if the readers of this .Com- 
mentary do not believe it they would 
be well-advised to study the published 
statements of the world-famous Red 
Army generals in recent months. 
They have said all this better than 
I can. Do. vacifists read this sort of 
thing, I wonder? 
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TENTH OF WALES 


Evicts Farmers 


| WHILST the Government calls on 


everyone to work harder, 
directs men into agriculture and pro- 
fesses to be encouraging the farmers 
of Great Britain to produce more than 
ever before, mile after mile of rich 
arable and pastoral land is being 
seized by the War Office and con- 
verted into a desolate waste for the 
purposes of military training. 

Some of the most historic beauty- 
spots in the United Kingdom are 
already barred to the people; in 
places, the tourist industry has been 
wrecked. Farmers are being evicted 
from their lands and villagers from 
their homes. 
20 on. 

Twice in 1946 the intentions of the 
War Office were thwarted by the 
vigorous protests of the peopvle of 
Marionethshire. Cader Idris and the 
upper Mawddach Valley were saved 
from desecration, for the time being. 
But now a working: hill farmer in the 
latter district tells us that the mili- 
tary have returned to the attack, with 
a proposal to annex yet another 5,000 
acres to the Trawsfynydd Artillery 
Ranges. 


Twice pre-war area 


How much longer is ‘this to ¢on- 
tinue? One tenth of the entire coun- 
try of Wales is now in the hands of 
the Service Departments—twice the 
area, that is, which they held in the 
whole of Britain before the War. 
These enclosures, if continued accord- 
ing to plan, bid fair to divide the 
north of Wales almost completely 
from the south, and depopulate the 
Welsh-speaking heart of the country. 
What that means to the culture of an 
independent and uncorrupted people 
can be imagined by those who still 
retain some imagination. 


Are the military so anxious to fore- 
stall a possible enemy that they will 
themselves blast every stretch of 
rural Britain with their high explo- 
sives? Are they so concerned with 
the defence of this country, that they 
will leave us without any country to 
defend? 


The right of the Welsh—the most 
affected by these surreptitious but 
steady encroachments—to defend 
thefr traditional way of life is, writes 
Gwynfor Evans, denied, “ because, it 
is said, we have accepted conscrip- 


tion.” Yet even this is untrue: 

Wales has never accepted permanent 
conscription; the question has never heen 
put to her. Welsh opinion has never been 
consulted as to whether or not it wants 
military conscription, and the government 
has no mandate to impose it on her. If 
she were consulted, and if a popular refer- 
endum were taken, it would show how over- 
whelming is the opposition to conscription 
in Wales.* 


Need for food 


Britain today needs all the food she 
can produce. 
cannot be solved permanently, or even 
for long, by mass industrial produc- 
tion for export. Still less, if it came 
to war, could Britain be saved by the 
military, if her people were dependent 
upon imported foodstuffs to the ex- 
tent they are at present. All that 
the military can do is to prevent 
recovery and impede survival, wast- 
ing the material and moral resources 
of this country, and laying waste the 
country itself. 

Only an altogether new economy 
can ensure the preservation of 
Britain as a country worthy of being 
preserved; and that can only be 
created if we cease to rely on arms, 
which, so far from delivering us, 
simply prevent us from delivering 
ourselves. 


*Havoc in Wales—Welsh Party 
Queen St., Cardiff, 


Office, 8 
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CAN YOU HELP? 


The Educational Interchange Coun- 
cil (Acting Secretary, Richard 8. 
Rowntree) would be glad to hear 
from families willing to give hos- 
vitality to individual German children 
(16-18, years old) or Austrian 
students, for periods up to a week, 
during March and April. Many wish 
to stay a few days in London before 
returning to their own countries, and 
the Council could help with expenses 
in case of need. Offers of hospitality 
should be sent to 48, Parliament 
Street, S.W.1. 
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German pacifist who was awarded thé | « 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1985 was pat Ala 
by a German secret police officer last ay, Nee 


Prize-money, the officer declared: 


Our economic problem ' 
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The Incorporated Hindu Associatio? 


ase 
MOTHERS SAVE — 


[XN Bolten, Lanes., over thirty 

mothers are living this week 
on the equivalent of German 
rations. They have pledged 
themselves “to give up every 
luxury and pleasure beyond the 
bare means of existence, and 
what we save in food and money 
give to the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don’s fund for suffering children.” 


By last Monday the mothers 
had already achieved one great 
suceess: secured publicity in the 
national press for the small 
ration scale current in Germany. 


CHILDREN ARE FED 


ACK at Lake Success after a 
six weeks’ survey in twelve 
European countries, Maurice 
Pape, Executive Director of the 
United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, 
described the work of UNICEF 


as he saw it in operation in 
Rumania: 
“ While officials and welfare 
workers were setting up 400 milk |§0unty;, 
stations in Bucharest, other workers PRrishig 


pushed out into famine-struck regions 
like Moldavia over primitive roads 
knee-deep in mud. Six oxen slowly 
pull a wagon-load of skim powdered 
milk for distances wp to 40 miles, with 
instructors ploughing through the 
same mud to show volunteer workers 
in the villages how to prepare and 
serve UNICEF supplies. 


“Tens of thousands of persons— 
government officials; teachers, doctars 
and nurses; the clergy; village priests 
and ministers; trade unionists: and 
citizens’ groups of all kinds—are in- 
volyed in 


getting the food to the 
children.” : 


Mr. Pape remarked especially 
about the part women are play- 
ing. Women of all categories 
work side by side, those who 
belonged to the pre-war aris- 
tocracy along with the wives of 
labourers. There is no distinction 
in their devotion, and they make 
no distinction among the chil- 
dren, meeting as best they can 
the needs without regard to race, 
nationality, religion, or the poli- 
tical affiliations of the parents. 


TEN YEARS AGO © fist 
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From Peace News, March 12, 1938 amed °” 
A tribute to Carl von Ossieteky, thé Is 


But 


8 


week. an Why 


At the triai of the Berlin lawyet 


charged with embezzling the Peacé thy Recat 
[Dreg, ast 
“We have found all along that role! a 


Ossietzky is a man of fine charac: B 


ter and an idealist, who nevet 
changed his opinions to court 
favours.” 


If you are not a regular reader of 
PEACE NEWS 

may we invite you to send 3s. 

only for a quarter’s trial postal 

subscription. 


RUG WOOL 


Extra Jong pure wool Thrums. 
Maxed colours; suitable for 
Hessian, Canvas, or knitting a 


Rug. ‘ ate 
ACKETS ; 
APPROX. 1 ib. 4/11d. F or 


Send P.O. 6d. for sample ond Knit-a-Rug 


instructional leaflet, showing how to 
make a rug without canvas. 2 
U.T.A., 


| 73 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 
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of Europe i arg ésti 
PUBLIC MEETING PR SBty 


on 


Sunday, March 14, at 3.30 p.m 
at 


HOLBORN HALL 


Address by: 
Prof. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 


Kt., D.Litt. 
(Fellow, All Souls College, Oxford) 
Admission Free _ Res. Seats 2/6 & t 
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